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1878. governed by phrases, and who look upon the
liberty of the Press as a fetish to be worshipped,
rather than as a privilege to be worthily earned
and rationally enjoyed." This is just the sort
of phrase by which wise men's minds are not
governed. For it simply means that the Press
should be at liberty to print what the authorities
think ought to be printed. "Men whose minds
are governed by phrases" is phrase-makers' clap-
trap. But Lord Cranbrook used the words of
sense and statesmanship when he wrote, " All the
most experienced Indian administrators have felt
that the great difficulty of Indian administration
is the difficulty of ascertaining facts of social con-
dition and political sentiment; and the vernacular
Press has always been considered one valuable
means of getting at these facts, as shown by
the careful attention given by your Excellency's
Government, by that of your predecessors, and by
this office, to the translated extracts from native
newspapers which are regularly supplied to you."
Of this valuable source, which was not only a
conduit-pipe but a safety-valve, Lord Lytton
voluntarily deprived himself at the time when
he needed it most.

Russia had given England a pledge that she
Busman would not concern herself with the internal affairs
E3aToy" of Afghanistan, and although that did not neces-
sarily preclude her from placing a representative <
at the Court of Kabul, there can he no doubt that
in the spring of 1378 she was animated by hostile
intentions to this country. It was not until the
Congress of Berlin had separated and the Treaty
had been signed that the Russian Envoy, General
Stoletoff, arrived at Kabul The object of sending
him was to embroil Afghanistan with Great Britain,
and the success of the enterprise was complete.
Clumsy as the trap was, Lord Lytton walked, or